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nor in private, law was there any abrupt movement towards a
unitary system1, a tolerant accommodation between the Roman
rules and non-Roman institutions in their local varieties continuing
to be the practice of the provincial governors, as directed by
juristic opinion embodied in Imperial instructions.
It is true that by approximating the Empire formally to the
politico-philosophical ideal of a universal community of equal men
the edict impressed the imagination of later ages, but even in the
political sphere it merely marked the end of a process. In practice
it made so small a change that it was not much noticed by con-
temporaries, and officially it was made so little of that it has left
hardly any trace upon the coinage. No doubt the very slight-
ness of its effect testifies to the magnitude of the development
of which it marked and symbolized the completion. But the
policy of enfranchisement, once the controlled instrument of a
liberal statesmanship, had come by now to express merely an
inevitable recognition of the increasing preponderance of the
provinces over a dwindling Italy. The citizenship had long been
ceasing to serve as the repository of a national (Italic) sentiment,
and the levelling of its boundaries came easily under an Oriental
dynasty to which Roman institutions, seen from the outside,
presented themselves as facile elements for the play of grandiose
conceptions.
Although the name of Caracalla is thus associated especially
with a memorable act in the civil history of Rome, his personal
ambition was directed rather to the achievement of military glory-
He was obsessed by the memory of Alexander the Great, of whom
he believed himself to be a reincarnation2; he assumed the title of
' Magnus,' and dreamed of Eastern conquests which should show
his affinity with the great Macedonian. But an immediate sum-
mons to military action came from nearer home. Between th6
Upper Danube and the Upper Rhine the debris of tribes which
had once dwelt about the Elbe had recently formed into a con-
federacy, known as the Alemanni, which now began to threaten the
Roman frontier. Caracalla crossed the Raetian limes in August of
2133, and by the following month he had concluded a successful
1 See E. Schonbauer, Z. d. Sav.-Stift. Rom. Abt. LVH, 1937, p. 309.
The slightness of the immediate effect of the Constitution in unifying the
law is against the view that its real authors were the jurists. Both in idea and
in the actual terms of its preamble as given in P* Giessen 40* it is charac-
teristic of Caracalla. To the jurists, on the other hand, it may well Jbtave
been a disconcerting enactment, and they may have set themselves to
minimize its effects.                    2 See Volume of Plates v, 168, L
3 Dessau 451.